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long. ... I am more and more inclined to think
we have got a strong man in Andrew Johnson ; he
has a good deal of the old Jackson strength of will.
There is no fear that slavery is not to be utterly
annihilated, and ground into powder under his
heel. What I fear is that he is not quite demo-
cratic enough to give the black man the suffrage,
or rather give his aid and influence in that direc-
tion. But the safety of the negro is in the fact,
more and more apparent, that there is no possibil-
ity of a safe reconstruction of the States without
his vote. This will be perceived; and we shall be
compelled, as a matter of self-interest, to do justice
to the loyal black man. ... I am glad to know
thy views about capital punishment. I almost
feared that like some other of my friends the
events of the last four years had changed thy
views. I hope we shall have no unnecessary hang-
ing to gratify an evil desire for revenge."

When the war was over, Mr. Whittier, as might
be expected, took a lively interest in the questions
growing out of the necessary readjustment of the
affairs of the States which had made an unsuc-
cessful attempt to secede. In. June, 1865, a meet-
ing was held in Faneuil Hall to consider plans for
reconstruction. Mr. Whittier was one of the vice
presidents of this meeting, and was placed on the
committee to prepare an address " to the people of
the United States." Richard H. Dana, Jr., was
chairman of this committee, and the other mem-
bers were Theophilus Parsons, Charles Gr. Loring,
Jacob M. Manning, Samuel Gr. Howe, George L.
Stearns, and William Endicott, Jr. The address